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Fraser and I just came out 
of the Cathedral oj Toledo 
when we were pictured by 
my husband. Although Fra- 
ser is holding a sword of 
fine Toledo steel here, he 
was usually “armed” with 
a cowboy pistol and belt. 





DURING THE FILMING OF “EL CID,” 


Mrs. Charlton Heston Takes Pictures 


When Academy Award winner Charlton Heston went to Spain for 
the filming of E/ Cid, the story of Spain’s legendary warrior hero. 
his wife. Lydia. and six-year-old son, Fraser, went along—Mrs. 
Heston to do some picture-taking of her own. These “proud wife 
and mother” photos were taken by Mrs. Heston for the family 
album. and for FRIENDS. and are the first photographs that she 
has had published. The Hestons traveled extensively in Spain 
(returning occasionally to their apartment in Madrid, which was 
located opposite a gypsy camp) and were greatly impressed by the 
beauty and history of the country and the friendliness of the 
people. Here. Mrs. Heston recalls her experiences, and those of 
her husband and son, during a nine-month visit to the Old World. 
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In castle at Segovia, Chuck (my nickname In bull ring at Castellon, Fraser greets 
for my husband) examines face plate of a his father, who has just finished putting 
suit of armor and eases Fraser’s concern his movie horse through its paces. The 
that knight had no way to get a drink of Castellonese loved the show, and all the 
water. Fraser was greatly interested in the | money collected went to a new hospital 
history of the old castles that we visited. wing, which is to be named after Fraser. 
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Charging knights thrilled Fraser, who was fascinated by 
story of El Cid. He says he still gets his heroes mixed up. 


t 1961, Ceco Publishing Company 





lor the Family Album 


Friendly Peniscolans greeted Chuck and put his high-school Spanish to se- 
vere strain, On overhearing a lady ask a friend if she thought “El Grande” 
(as he was known to the Spaniards) was upset to be in a village, | pointed 
out that my husband was born in a village. That pleased her very much. 


A cowboy and a knight fish on the quay at Peniscola. Chuck 
enjoyed every free minute he had in Spain, sketching many 
impressions of his travels. Everywhere he went, the people 
greeted him as a welcome visitor, not as a movie star, and they 
shared their food, their history, and their joy of life with him. 


Leaning over a parapet, Fraser looks 
down at the river which passes by 
Toledo. The high points in his stay 
were his invitations to take part in 
the centuries-old festival. He quit kly 
made friends with Spanish children 
and it didn’t take him very long to 
share their carnival games and food. 





MRS. CHARLTON HESTON’S PICTURES—continued 


El Cid Leads His Forces Against the Moors 


The movie El Cid concerns the 11th-century exploits 
of Rodrigo Diaz, a Castilian noble who was better 
known by the title given him by the Arabs—El Cid, 
E] Campeador (The Lord, The Champion). The Cid 
is Spain’s greatest legendary hero, ranking in Euro- 
pean literature with King Arthur, Roland and Bayard. 
He rose to greatness at a time when Spain needed a 
strong leader to solve her internal problems and to 
turn back the fierce Almoravide Moors of Africa. The 
Cid became that great leader—the hard way. Accord- 


ing to romantic legend, he overcame tremendous odds 
in winning duels and in winning the love of a fair lady 
(played in the movie by Sophia Loren). Althougi: it 
cost him his life to prove that he was loyal to king and 
country, his heroic actions resulted in the enemy being 
driven from Spanish soil. The pictures here, taken by 
Mrs. Heston, show action scenes from the movie. 
Above, Charlton Heston (riding white horse ) in title 
role leads his forces into battle with the Moors; below, 
his soldiers advance across the sands to attack the foe. 








Stormy Weather 


Photography by Marguerite Johnson 


November is a month that brings a change in the weather—and usually it’s a turn 


for the worse. To country people and seafaring men in the old days, November 


was a time to keep a sharp lookout for portents of storms. Those old-timers knew 
how to read the signs they saw, and their lore has come down to us through the 


years in many a familiar rhymed proverb about stormy weather: “Red s 

night, sailors’ delight; red sky at dawning, sailors take warning.” “Sound travel- 
ing far and wide, a stormy day will betide.” “When swallows fly low and near the 
ground, a storm of rain will soon be found.” “Low lying smoke, rain will pro- 
voke.” “When the mists begin to nod, fisher then put by your rod.” Nowadays we 
have methods of predicting stormy weather that are more scientific and, perhaps. 
more accurate, but most sayings of the ancient weather prophets are still sound. 





Ragged clouds floating low over the saw-tooth peaks of the Grand Teton range in western Wyoming presage a thunderstorm. 





TORMY WEATHER—continued 


{ smothering curtain of fog moves away from shore 


f 


storm 


in 


the Navajo Reservation in 


{rizona has ended, 


ars after a rainstorm along the Oregon coast. 


nd the sun comes out to paint the desert country with color. 





Iris blooms standing tall on sturdy As an aftermath of a blizzard in 
stalks glisten with droplets during |New Mexico, ice coats all the 
a spring shower in Michigan. countryside with crystals of white. 


Since the sky is part of any landscape, stormy weather, with 
the wide variety of cloud effects it brings, makes a great 
change in a scene, revealing it under a quite different 
light than on a clear, sunny day. These pictures, taken 
during rough weather in locations around the country, 


indicate that storm watching with a camera can be rewarding 


Lowing dolefully, a white-faced heifer hears rolling thunder 
and awaits a downpour in the old settlement of Las Truchas, high in the remote 
back-country of northern New Mexico. 





STORMY WEATHER—continned 


Trouble is brewing in the region of Arizona’s colorful Painted Desert and Petrified 
Forest, as thick layers of seething gray clouds fill the sky and will soon turn midday to dusk. 


Rainy-day pictures are few, for there’s something about 
stormy weather that seems to dampen the enthusiasm of 


many photographers—but these shots suggest that there are 


striking scenes to be captured when you're caught in a storm 


Sunlight filters through the thick clouds that have veiled a mountain 
range in Old Mexico, to clear the sky and lighten a valley after a heavy storm. 


Small craft warnings send Ominous sky glowers above Weatherbeaten farm buildings 
fishermen and their aspens turned orange by in Idaho 
boats into harbor at Peggys Cove a dramatic sunset near are reflected in a pond that 
in Nova Scotia. Arizona’s San Francisco peaks. has been darkened by thunderheads. 
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Modern 


Cave 
Sculptors 


a 
Using small model (right background) as a 
guide, Bowen shapes up life-sized hippo. 
Artist designs models of all animals before 
proceeding with full-sized reproductions. 


Menagerie is placed in position on “Noah’s 
Ark” by designer Bowen. Brackets to hold 
animals in place are welded to frame- 
work of ark before cement is applied. 


Jac Bowen, perched atop a ladder, puts finishing touches on wire form of a mountain goat while his 
assistants apply cement to a “mountain.” Giraffes and kangaroos (right) await coatings of “skin.” 





Everything is up to date in Kansas City, Missouri—even 
the caves and cave-dwelling artists. Cro-Magnons and 
the Flintstones would be envious of the cavern (an aban- 
doned limestone mine 100 feet below ground level) used 
by artist Jac Bowen to produce a series of life-sized 
‘nimals for the mall of a new suburban Kansas City 
shopping center. The subterranean studio had 20-foot- 
high ceilings, electric lights, air conditioning, and 
plenty of space in which to work. Bowen went under- 
ground because he needed an unusually big studio for 
the job at hand. and the cave fulfilled his needs. The 
animals are made of welded steel rods and wire mesh 
covered with gypsum cement. Glass fiber is applied 
over the cement, and the animals are painted natural 
colors. Clear resin protects the paint. More colorful than 
the traditional stone carved animals, they are sturdy 
enough to withstand the weather and romping children. 


Fascinated children ( Erich Helge, David Helge, 
and Patricia Ann Stebbins) admire Noah’s 
Ark in completed form. They also enjoyed 
a trip through Bowen's cave-like studio. 


Happy hippo seems pleased with the attention 
it’s receiving from the children. Erich proves 
he can climb (and not fall off), while David 
and Patricia Ann inspect the cavernous mouth. 
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Arm signal by Richards tells “blues” to bring in the herd, and 
the well-trained canine team is ready to rush into action dur- 
ing roundup time on the 30,000-acre ranch. Cattle do not tarry 
(see picture below) when these dogs are working with them. 





attle Listen to the Blues” 


On Kahua ranch. a vast cattle spread on the island of Hawaii. larg 


of the Hawaiian group. a pair of half-wild Australian “blue” dogs 
(left) are helping to ease the workload of busy ranchers. Known in 
\ustralia’s cattle area of Queensland as “blue ticks” or “blue beltons” 
because of their blue-gray fur. the dogs were brought to Kahua ranch 
by foremar nty Richards. who has trained them to help keep the 
6.000 head of purebred Hereford and Angus in line. Ranchers use the 
“blues” to round up cattle that have strayed from the herd. thus re- 
lieving cowhands for other duties. All that Richards has to do to send 
his dogs rushing after wayward cattle is to point at the strays, for arm 
gnals are mor -ctive than verbal orders with “blues.” Working 

quietly, ney . they move cattle by nipping at their 
runni t m only enough to get them back to the herd. “Blues.” be- 
lieved to | art go (a wild dog of Australia), are used extensively 
men: many ranches in Hawaii are now using them 


thev are becoming increasingly valuable there. 





Returning to the “boss” after accomplishing a roundup mission, 
dogs will await further instructions. The foreman uses a high- 
pitched whistle to call dogs from cattle. Richards bought his 


“blues” in Queensland, Australia, for $200 apiece when they 
were a year old. They will reach a height of about 17 inches 
when full-grown. Because of their dingo characteristics, “blues” 
are usually unfriendly and do not make good household pets. 


Little-girl charm makes pups forget momen- 
tarily that they are non-domestic ani- 


mals. Girls are Kehau Wall and 


Pam 
Richards, ages two and 


three, whose 
fathers work on ranch. It is hoped that 
these pups will grow up to be more 
friendly toward people than the parent 
dogs are, but it’s more than likely that 
the wild traits of the dingo will de- 
velop before the pups are old enough to 
work as “cowhands” on the Kahua ranch. 





BEET 
(at left, in footed planter) 


Place pebbles in bottom of dish 
for drainage and cover with an 
inch of soil.'Trim leaves, then cut 
off upper two inches of beet. Put 
upper part in dish, cut end down, 
» and anchor in place with pebbles. 
Then,. pour in water until bowl 
is half-filled. As plant grows, place 
it in sunlight part of each day, and 
water as needed. 


AVOCADO 
(in sugar bowl) 


Take large seed from center of 
avocado and remove brown, 


papery coat. Set seed in a water- . 


filled jar with neck narrow enough 
(olive bottle, for example) to hold 
up seed so that only wide, in- 
dented part rests in water. Keep 
jar in dim light while roots grow. 
After several weeks, when stem 
starts to grow, place jar in lighted 
area. After plant has been in water 
about two months, put plant in 
larger, soil-filled flower pot. 


ONION 
(in sherbet glass) 


Suspend onion in glass filled with 
water (toothpicks can be used to 
shore up bulb so that only bottom 
touches water). Fast action can 
be expected here: White roots will 
blossom at bottom of onion and 
long green leaves will shoot from 
the top within a few days. 





CARROT 
(in bulb vase) 


After trimming leaves from carrot, 
slice off a two-inch segment at its 
biggest end and suspend the seg- 
ment, cut end down, in a shallow 
vase filled with water. The piece 
can be anchored in the vase with 
pebbles. If the gardener prefers 
greater spread to a plant, place 
whole carrot in vase, making cer- 
tain tip of carrot does not touch 
bottom of vase. 





SWEET POTATO 
(in hanging rose bowl) 


Place sweet potato in jar of water 
so that only the narrow end rests 
in water. Keep jar in warm, dark 
place until roots grow out of nar- 
row end. Water as needed. When 
vines grow from top, in about ten 
days, put plant in sun-lighted 
window. Plant is most decorative 
when displayed as pictured: Vines 
are permitted to trail over sides of 
a container or to climb up cords 
of window. 


If you like a lot of greenery around the house, and 
if your children are interested in starting a hobby, 
why not give them the green light to develop a green 
thumb? Encourage them to undertake an indoor gar- 
dening project. With very little effort, your youngsters 
can have a garden as attractive as the one pictured 
aa iy an inexpensive activity that will provide 

with hours of pleasure. Attractive 
sda that will add color to your home throughout 
the year can be grown from such vegetables and fruit 
as carrots, beets, sweet potatoes, avocados, oranges, 
grapefruit, and lemons. Inform your gardener early 
in the project that she must have patience. Growing 
time ranges from a few days for beets, onions, carrots, 
and sweet potatoes to several months for fruit plants. 
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TURNIP 
(in oblong planter) 


" x 


PINEAPPLE 
(in round bowl) 


Plant same as you would carrot 
or beet. Remove bottom part of 
turnip and place top part, cut side 
down, in shallow bowl] of water. 
Hold in place with pebbles. Bowl 
should be placed gn window sill 
part of every day. You can have 
an interesting garden piece if you 
plant several root vegetables— 
beets, carrots, turnips, forexample 
—in one planter. 


Cut off leafy top of pineapple - 


(allow a half-inch “bite” at most) 
and let dry for two days. Then, 
plant segment in shallow bowl 
containing quarter-inch ot soil and 
pebbles (for drainage). Gardeners 
can expect fast response here as 
green, hard-shelled leaves shoot 
out. Leafy carrot segments can be 
planted in bow] to Pye | contrasting 
greenery to pineapple leaf spears. 


ORANGE 
(in clay pot) 


Take seeds from an orange (or 
from a lemon or grapefruit), soak 
them overnight, then plant them 
in a quarter-inch base of soil or 
sand in a bowl. Each plant will 
grow three or four leaves after 
several montis, if the gardener 
carefully waters and attencs the 
planting. Then, et orga Evite| 
transplant each in a larger 
bowl. When the house plant 
reaches the size pictured above, 
transplant in a large flower pot. 





A New World of Worth from Chevrolet 


* 


The Bel Air 4-Door Sedan—one of 14 Jet-smooth beauties for '62 








62 Chevrolet 


Smooth, Spacious And Superbly Styled ! 


If you’re looking for a beautiful way to break the high-priced car habit—look no further. Here’s all 
the room and comfort anyone could want... with Jet-smooth gentleness to boot. Here’s fresh- 
shaped beauty that knows how to stay beautiful (example: new steel front fender underskirts 
to fend off rust). Rich new Body by Fisher interiors. New V8 vitality. There’s more than ever to 


like from America’s best liked car. 


No need to spend a king’s ransom to drive royally. The ’62 


Chevrolet makes paying more seem pointless. Where else 
could you find a ride to match Chevrolet’s Jet-smoothness 
it’s a road-softening blend of Full Coil suspension and over 
700 chassis insulators)? And what could be more regal than 
the roominess and plush comfort and fine Body by Fisher 
craftsmanship you find in every ’62 Chevrolet? If you like to 
command performance, you’ve a new choice of V8’s all the 


Biscayne 2-Door Sedan—lowest priced Jet-smooth way to go 


way up to a new powernouse* that turns out 409 hp. Match 
all the king’s horses against that! Consider all Chevrolet’s 
fine features, like air-vented brakes, longer lived mufflers, 
parallel sweeping windshield wipers, extra-large doors and 
the high-capacity heater and defroster that are standard 
equipment. This ’62 Chevrolet fits just about anybody’s 
notion of what a fine car should be. Fits moderate budgets, 
too, as your Chevrolet dealer will be glad to show you. 


*Optional at extra cost. 


Impala 4-Door 6-Passenger Station Wagon—Chevrolet wagoning at its finest 





CHEVROLET 





CHEVROLET:-CHEVY If- CORVAIR+CORVETTE 


























Chevy II 300 2-Door Sedan 


Sensibility At Its Sunday Best -In A Totally New Line of Cars ! 


the new Chevy Hf 


Here’s modern basic transportation in its finest 
fashion. Sturdy simplicity that saves ‘you money 
in service and maintenance. Enough room in- 
side to make many a full-size car wonder how 
it’s done. Two plucky new engines—a frugal 
4 or a satiny 6—are available in most models. 
Nine different models—including wagons, hard- 
top and convertible! 


Here’s the new kind of car that a whole lot of people have 
been wishing would happen. A likeable tightwad that’s easy 
on the eyes, easy on the road and ultra easy on gas. And what 
little service and maintenance this new Chevy II requires is 
simplicity itself. Repairs, too, are easier, less expensive. 
Fixing a damaged front fender, for example, doesn’t put a 
big dent in your wallet because front fenders bolt on and off 
easily. Interiors are surprisingly roomy and comfortable. 
Mono-Plate rear springs (a new kind of flexible steel beam 
design) cushion you with delightful gentleness, eliminate 
the friction of multi-leaf springs. We could give you lots 
more to read about (like the Body by Fisher craftsmanship 
and the standard equipment heater and defroster), but 
why not go down to your Chevrolet dealer’s and take a 
reading on the Chevy II yourself? . . . Chevrolet Division 
of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





NEW FACE, SAME SPORTING HEART. wntii you’ve driven a new Corvair, you'll 
never know enthusiastic driving. Corvair’s kind of transportation is like no other in the land. The rear engine 
sees to that. Swing around curves as flat as you please. Whip through gooey spots other cars have to avoid. Stop 
smoothly, levelly, with beautifully balanced, bigger brakes. A forced air heater and defroster are standard 
equipment on all coupes, sedans and station wagons. So are dual sunshades, front door armrests, and other 
goodies like seatbelt attachments. Nice. Please don’t just look at 

your favorite among the nine new Corvair models. Please drive A New World of Worth 

it.... Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. Chevrolet « Chevy II + Corvair + Corvette 


And here’s America’s only thoroughbred sports car, the 62 CORVETTE. Beneath that refined ’62 body lurks a new V8 engine that 
means nothing but business, whatever version you choose. Try a Corvette and a Corvair and you're sure to wind up a two-car man. 





TO KEEP NEIGHBORS HAPPY, THESE RIGGERS ARE 


proofing an Oil Derrick 


During the last three years, oil companies 
have pushed their search for oil under many 
streets, homes, golf courses (and a movie 
studio) in Los Angeles and suburban com- 
munities. Oilmen sink as many as five holes, 
each costing $100,000 or more, at each se- 
lected site, although they are fully aware of 
the fact that seven out of every eight drill- 
ings are dry holes. Drillers recently moved 
13 truckloads of heavy equipment into 
Rosemead, after assuring the town’s council 
members that the noise and appearance of 
the drilling would be rigidly controlled. 
Their soundproofing efforts are pictured 
here. After putting up a 136-foot-high steel 
derrick in two days, riggers wrapped the 
derrick with prefabricated panels built of 
timbers. mattress padding, heavy canvas. 
and metal sheeting. Then the panels were 
bolted into position and painted, to lend a 
pleasing color note to the community. The 
drilling crews worked round the clock 
(sweating in 115-degree temperature inside 
the cocoon) as their bit chewed its way 8,000 
. feet without penetrating oil sand. They 
finally gave up the search after angling off 
three more dry holes at the same site. Home- 
owners hope the company will try again. 


Riggers tighten the ropes holding soundproofing 
mattress padding to the side of an oil derrick. 
The padding has been painted to blend with 
“color scheme” of Rosemead neighborhood. 
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Where Canada Geese 
Find Southern Hospitality 


Canada geese have found shelter and food at 
Ansonville, North Carolina, ever since 1933, 
when Mrs. Hazel Gaddy and her late husband, 
concerned about the toll of the great, gray birds 
that hunters were taking, built a pond refuge. 
Nine geese found sanctuary there that first 
winter, and a formation of 32 flew in the fol- 
lowing year. Now, some 15,000 honkers arrive 
at the eight-acre, pine-enclosed shelter (de- 
clared a game refuge by the state game commis- 
sion), to be welcomed by “Mother Goose,” as 
Mrs. Gaddy is known to children in the commu- 
nity. Mother Goose always knows when to ex- 
pect her birds. Each fall she receives a wire from 
the Jack Miner Migratory Bird Foundation at 
Kingsville, Ontario, advising her that the geese 
have arrived at the refuge on their flight from 
the Arctic and that they are heading her way. 














COACH CLARENCE STASAVICH IS 


A Big Man on a Small Campus 


When Lenoir-Rhyne College of Hickory. North Carolina, 
(enrollment 960) won the national small college foot- 
ball championship last year, fans in the western Pied- 
mont area of the state were, naturally, delighted. They 
were thrilled by the prestige that the title brought to 
their community, their college. and the football team. 
But most of all, they were happy for the person most 
responsible for “putting Lenoir-Rhyne and Hickory on 
the map”—coach Clarence Stasavich. a man with win- 
ning ways both on and off the field. Stasavich (pictured 
above at St. Petersburg. Florida, with his 1960 players 
just before they defeated Humboldt State College of 
Arcata, California, in the Holiday Bowl. to win the cham- 
pionship) is not only the football coach and athletic di- 
rector of Lenoir-Rhyne—he is also a civic leader in his 
community. He is just as enthusiastic about backing 
civic-improvement projects as he is in preparing his foot- 
ball team for a big game. and he is much in demand as 
a banquet speaker throughout the Hickory area. On 
Sundays he is busy teaching Sunday school classes and 
doing other church work in Hickory. When a major 
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college considered Stasavich as a possibility to fill a 
head coaching vacancy. he requested that his name be 
removed from consideration, explaining: “I enjoy my 
work here at Lenoir-Rhyne. I enjoy my relationships 
with the faculty. with the alumni. and with the com- 
munity. But most of all.” he continued, “I enjoy my 
opportunity to work with the college program. Being a 
school teacher has always been my prime objective. I 
teach here. a very light load, but I hope to teach more in 
the davs to come. I just feel that you have more of an 
opportunity to coach and teach in a small college than 
you do in a larger one.” Stasavich’s success story as 
head football coach at Lenoir-Rhyne began in 1946, 
when he came home from the war and put his naval 
officer’s uniform in mothballs. His teams have won the 
last six North State Conference championships and 
eight of the last 10 conference titles. This record won 
Stasavich the National Association of Inter-Collegiate 
Athletics coach-of-the-year award in 1959, and he was 
runner-up for that honor in 1960. He has also been 
elected to the Helms Athletic Foundation Hall of Fame. 
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Coach is teacher. adviser. and neighbor 


As a youth, Stasavich left the coal mines near 
Georgetown, Illinois. in the early 1930s to 
play football at Lenoir-Rhyne. He became one 
of the all-time greats of college football in the 
state of North Carolina. “Stas” knows how to 
develop that quality of greatness in others, too. 
for 48 of his players have made the All-North 
State Conference team (some repeated the 
honor from season to season). and 10 have 
gained All-American recognition. Unlike many 
other college football coaches, Stasavich builds 
his gridiron teams from homegrown material. 
Only four members of his 1960 squad were 
from out of state, and the boy who booted the 
winning field goal in the Holiday Bowl game in 
St. Petersburg grew up next door to the home 
of his coach. A coach with Stasavich’s reputa- 
tion for producing winning teams composed of 
outstanding young men does not go unnoticed 
by larger colleges. “Name” schools frequently 
make tempting offers: they’re always rejected. 
In strategy session, coach Stasavich discusses plans for a game 
with assistants Hanley Painter (left) and Norman Punch. 


Three football players (photo at left 
gather around coach Stasavich as 
he checks their latest school grades 
in scholastic huddle near college 
administration building. “Stas” is 
first a teacher, then a coach, and 
he insists that Lenoir-Rhyne ath 
letes be good scholars. “If a fel 
low can't pass his work,” says the 
coach, “we don’t need him. With 
such a player, we're wasting our 
money, and he’s wasting his time.” 
He discouraged talk of building a 
large stadium, saying that the funds 
are needed in educational program 


Signing autographs for small boys is 
a pleasure for Stasavich. Opportu 
nity to work with young people is 
one reason why he prefers Lenoir 
Rhyne to a larger college. He often 
lectures to incoming freshmen and 
advises them on life at college 
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Passing is an important offensive weapon 
in Lenoir-Rhyne’s version of the single 
wing formation, so passers must be 
sharp. Here, Stasavich offers a timely 
tip to a sharpshooting back. “Stas” is 
a patient teacher, tolerates no foolish- 
ness during practice. But observers say 
he’s not as strict as he once was. Says 
Stasavich: “I learned long ago that 
there’s no reason to kill the boys dur- 
ing the practice sessions, because the 
game is played only on Saturday.” 


On steps of his home, “Stas” talks foot- 
ball with freshman Marion Kirby, 
one of Stasavich’s talented “home- 
grown” products. With a minute 
and 35 seconds remaining in the 
Holiday Bow] game, Marion kicked 
a field goal from a difficult angle 
to give his team a 15-14 victory 
over Humboldt State. Marion lives 
next door to the coach, who used 
to watch him boot a football around 
a neighborhood lot with his friends. 


Dark-shirted Lenoir-Rhyne completes a 
pass play in the N.A.LA. sectional 
playoff contest against Northern 
Michigan College last fall. Game 
ended in a tie, but Lenoir-Rhyne 
outgained opponent to earn trip 
to St. Petersburg and Holiday Bowl. 
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ow Is The Time To Open Your | 


You can give your home a festive air during the 
holiday season with decorations you've made 
yourself—but be sure to get started well in ad- 
vance. It’s not a bit too early now to begin collect- 
ing and organizing materials. Here are a few 
Christmas decoration ideas from Mrs. Catherine 
P. Staneslow of Niagara Falls. New York (left). 
an expert at fashioning strikingly different deco- 
rations. For her unusual pieces. Mrs. Staneslow 
likes to use dried-plant materials—seeds, pods, 
flowers. nuts. leaves, weeds. and driftwood 


which she gathers on vacation trips with her fam- 


ily durine the vear and stores in her basement workshop. These she 


combines ingeniously with inexpensive decorative materials from 
variety stores and florist supply houses. Some of her dried material is 
left in its natural state: other pieces are gilded, painted. or sprayed. 
The table centerpiece she is pictured with has a base of manzanita 
wood, painted silver (silver ornaments of foil are arranged around 


the base): red silk-covered balls are fastened to silver branches. 


Tree at left is made of shirred blue tulle. with glitter sprayed on edges. 
Its star-shaped, plastic foam base has gilt braid glued around edge. Tree 
in center is formed of three graduated plastic foam balls. sprayed with 
silver and covered with blue and silver ornaments. Colorful door spray at 
the right is made of bells. ribbon, and other variety-store materials. 


Table decoration consists of natural seeds—walnuts, hazelnuts, and pecans 
plus sliced pine cones and cotton seed pods. These are fastened to a 
piece of wire mesh (also called hardware cloth) with thin spool wire. 





Shiny table tree, only eight or nine 
inches tall, is made of copper pot- 
scrubbing pads, to which tiny pink 
flowers and Christmas tree balls are 
glued. A little glass bird is perched 
on the tree top. Under the tree sits a 
small china poodle, along with “gift 
packages” (wrapped lumps of sugar). 


Three corsages pictured here are made 
of dried materials. including acorn 
cups, whole acorns, small pine cones, 
whole peach pits. and pinon cones. 


Christmas Workshop 


Driftwood used here (left) as base for 
candles is decorated with tops of 
two pine cones, sliced to look like 
rosettes. (Candle holders are brass, 
screw-in type.) Star-like medallion in 
center is made of pine cones, glued 
to a round piece of hardware cloth, 
and painted gold. Small. prickly, 
sweet gum pods, painted silver, make 
a lacy effect in center and around 
edges. Swag at right is of pine cones, 
sliced to make cosmos-like flowers. 


“Snow children’ pencils make unusual 
stocking fillers. A plastic foam ball 
is stuck on end of pencil; scarf is 
made of red felt: hair is a piece of 
fringe; eyes are sequins. Christmas- 
tree man is a small brush tree with 
plastic foam ball forming the head. 
Holly is used for arms, ribbon for 
necktie. Red nose and buttons are 
little Christmas balls; eyes are se- 
quins. Holly leaves make the brim 
of his hat, which is a small tree. 


Santa’s “chimney” is a tall red candle. 
His ladder is made of pipe cleaners, 
and so is he. His head is a plastic 
foam ball (with face painted on), 
and his suit is red felt. Red-nosed 
reindeer are made of plastic foam, 
with legs of red and white twisted 
pipe cleaners; antlers are holly; nose 
is a red cotton ball from a piece of 
ball fringe; eyes are black-headed 
pins. (Plastic foam is available in 
sheets, blocks, and assorted figures 
at florist shops and variety stores.) 





Switchboard operators work in 
what is probably the most 
heavily armed telephone 
exchange in the U.S. Wear- 
ing uniforms (they’re on 
alert notice), the opera- 
tors are ready to grab 
tommy guns, carbines, pis- 
tols, radios “on the double” 
when warning signal comes. 
Men take over the board 
when girls answer alert. 


Using radiotelephone, scouts Deloris Porter (left) and Louise 
Williams report location of enemy. The commandos receive 
training in reconnaissance and in combat patrolling. 
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Setting a fuse, Laura Lassitter (left) and Louise Williams 
show rookies how to set off dynamite blast. Troop commander 
Snook says commandos may someday serve as mine layers. 


If No Answer. 
Call COmbat-6 


Firing a German “burp” gun, 
Verla Porter pins down 
an “enemy” (target on combat 
range). The girls are trained 
to fire carbines, automatic 
weapons, pistols, shotguns, and 
rifles. (They often shoot cards 
and cigarettes from lips of 
their boss in .22 rifle practice.) 





If the day should ever come that foreign in- 


vaders swarm ashore along the Gulf Coast, they 


can count on heavy opposition from a group of 


commando-trained telephone employees—all 
girls—based at Foley, Alabama. (Foley is 11 
miles north of the Gulf of Mexico.) Heavily 
armed and mobilized as a fast-moving Civil De- 
fense outfit, 23 operators and office personnel 
of the Gulf Telephone Company, one of the 
oldest independent telephone companies in the 
South, stand ready to move into action at a 
minute’s notice. The unit was organized and 
trained by John Snook. a former World War II 
commando who is vice-president and general 
manager of the telephone company. He formed 
the commando group (under his leadership) 
for the purpose of helping members of the 
armed forces in the defense of the beaches, 
harbors. and homes of southwestern Alabama. 
The pictures shown on these pages were taken 
during a practice alert, when the young ladies 


moved into the field to wipe out the enemy. 


“Fire one’ —a practice rocket is launched from ad- 
justable-range bed of dump truck. (The launcher 
was made and wired by employees of the tele- 
phone company.) The rocketeers are trained to fire 
salvos of large, solid fuel, warhead-type missiles. 


Mopping up in rocket impact area, 
a patrol flushes out the enemy. 
Commander Snook, criticizing 
action of group pictured, said: 
“The patrol was bunched up; one 
shell would have wiped it out. 
In actual combat with invaders, 
I'd use the girls in fixed de- 
fensive positions and count on 
their superior marksmanship.” 











Lobster boats dip at anchor on 


quiet Las Casas River at Nueva Gerona photograph taken by Robert H. Thomas of Detroit. 


Ship under sail moves slowly through the night Small beat resting at a Bamboo rafts topped with tall masts appear to 
at Christiansted in the Virgin Islands on Peggys Cove in Nova Scotia awai s crew in float aimlessly in an inlet in the Philippines in 
an island-hopping cruise. The photograph this photograph by William H. Brown of Wes this picture taken by vacationist Katherine W. 


is by Norman C. Bansen of Blair, Nebraska. leyan University, Middletown, Connecticut. Ross of Lynnfield Centre, Massachusetts. 





Gondola is silhouetted against the 
rising sun as it glides over the 
Grand Canal in Venice, Italy. Paul 
Kline, Jr., of Huntington, Indiana, 
took the picture while enjoying 
a 15-day leave from military duty. 


Fishing boat tied to a dock at Vancouver 
Island, British Columbia, sees heavy 
duty on the salmon run in the area’s 
Alberni Inlet. James H. Campbell, Jr.. 
of Edmonds, Washington, took the scene. 


On cod boat anchored at its home port of 
Provincetown, Massachusetts, three fish- 
ermen carefully repair their nets before 
heading out to sea. The picture was taken 
by Carl Walbrecht of Dover, New Jersey. 


CHEVROLET OWNERS PICTURE 


mall Craft in Snug Harbor 


Small boats that find shelter or see duty in peaceful bays and shallow inlets 
all over the world were recently photographed by far-ranging Chevrolet owners. 
FRIENDS is always on the lookout for pictures that you have taken on your 
travels or in your own backyard. If you are a Chevrolet owner and have photo- 
graphs—they can be color or black and white—that you would like to see pub- 
lished in FRIENDS Magazine, please turn to page 31 for complete information. 





THERE’S A REASON WHY MISSILEMEN WEAR 


Hardhats in Fetching Colors 


\ visitor to Vandenberg Air Force Base, California, headquarters 
of the Ist Missile Division (SAC), might think that missilemen 
are permitted to paint their safety helmets any color they wish, 
and that each man attempts to outdo his friends in color selection. 
The impression would be incorrect. The hardhats are painted in 
a variety of colors so that the men can quickly be identified as 
to duties performed. For example, a man wearing an orange 
helmet is a fuel specialist, and a man with a green hat is a safety 
expert. Other colors. and the jobs they indicate, are: Red and 





white—firemen; brown—contractor personnel; yellow—stu- 
dents; black—munitions experts; gray—maintenance; blue with 
white horizontal stripe—air police; white cross on red hat 

medics: blue with white diagonal stripe—ballistic missile di- 
vision; red—visitors; white with grade insigne—staff officers. 





HOBBIES 


During the last 28 years, W.E. Mack of Clarinda, lowa, 
has gathered agates and semi-precious stones from 
every state west of the Mississippi River—and has 
received stones as gifts from Mexico, Europe, India, 
and Africa—to cut and polish. He has built most of 
the lapidary equipment he uses in his home workshop. 


Mrs. Flo Smith of Duarte, California, began to make 
costume bracelets out of keepsake buttons and beads 
several years ago. When friends expressed interest, 
she decided to expand her hobby activity, and today 
she combines buttons, crystal, rhinestones, pearls, 
and metallic threads in a variety of bracelet designs. 








PHOTOGRAPHS NOT OTHERWISE CREDITED 


2, Chariton Heston (fop). 10-11, Fred C. Steb- 
bins. 12-13, Jack Fields. 14-15, John S. Wisner 
—Boulevard Photographic. 19, Gil Cooper. 
20, Bruce Roberts. 21, Joe Scheff. 22-23, Frank J. 
Miller. 24-25, Marguerite Johnson. 26-27, Dennis 
J. Cipnic. 30, Robert J. Smith—Black Star. 








Before retiring, E.C.Larson of Grenora, North Dakota, 
drove nine Chevrolets more than 525,000 miles on his 
job as rural mail carrier. To keep busy today, he 
carves gavels, nut bowls, lamps, and bird houses (70 
to date) from red cedar he finds in the Badlands of 
his state. He gives away most of the pieces to friends. 








The World Series is over, and 
now the interest of sports fans 
swings to football. Our cover 
picture was taken at the sta- 
dium of the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor by 
Joe Clark. For other pictures 
of football, and of a football 
coach, taken at a small college, 
see the story on pages 21-23. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SUBMITTING PHOTOGRAPHS TO ‘'FRIENDS"’ 


FRIENDS pays $25.00 to every Chevrolet owner who sub- 
mits a photograph that is published on the owners’ pages; 
$10.00 to each Chevrolet owner whose hobby is pictured on 
the hobby page. Photographs for these pages must be sub- 
mitted by the Chevrolet owner himself. On black and white 
pictures, send prints—not negatives. On color photographs. 
send only color transparencies. (Do not submit slides in 
glass mounts.) All photographs not accepted for publica- 
tion will be returned immediately. All black and white 
photographs accepted become the property of the Ceco 
Publishing Company, with exclusive rights to their repro- 
duction. All color transparencies accepted will be returned 
after publication. Wrap the pictures carefully, so they will 
not crack or bend, and enclose a short letter describing the 
scenes pictured; on hobby photographs, give full details 
about the hobby. Mail pictures to the Editor, FRIENDS 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 

Michigan. FRIENDS assumes no responsibility for black 


and white prints or color transparencies lost in transit. 








**FRIENDS"’ MAGAZINE COMES TO YOU THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE CHEVROLET DEALER WHOSE NAME APPEARS ON THE BACK COVER. 
Published by Ceco Publishing Company, Department FM, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Frank R. Kepler, editor; N. Donald Weeks, art director: 
J. D. Reed, business manager. . . . Correspondence regarding photographs or contributions should be sent to the Editor. 




















CHEVROLET 


Come and see! There’s more in store for you than ever before at your Chevrolet dealer’s. A luxurious new lineup of ’62 
Chevrolets with all the spacious, smooth riding comfort you’d expect to pay much more for. A totally new line of nine 
Chevy II’s (including the soon-to-come hardtop, convertible and wagons) beautifully built in a new size and with a 
new kind of simplicity to save you money in service and maintenance. There’s more, lots more: Nine niftier-than-ever 
new Corvairs for people who want sports car spice on a budget, plus the ’62 Corvette—the goingest machine in America, 
barring none. They’re at your dealer’s right now—so get on over and get in on the excitement. 


Building a better community is your Chevrolet dealer's business./ Your Chevrolet dealer would be delighted to hear how you enjoy FRIENDS. 


ALWAYS SEE YOUR CHEVROLET DEALER FOR FINEST SERVICE 


FRIENDS Magazine is published for the Chevrolet dealers throughout the country 
for distribution to their many customers and friends. This advance copy is sent 
to you for your information and enjoyment by the Ceco Publishing Company. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A, 





